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" Almost to a man the ex-pastors were bored with the endless round 
of trivia in the average parish. Trained to direct their ministry to- 
ward social problems, they were frustrated by the apathy and e ven 
antagonism of many laity to societal involvement. Two-thirds of the 
group have concluded that the church as now constituted is no longer 
relevant to the problems of the modern world. 1,1 

A minister reports, "Trinity has a long time-hallowed tradition 

of doing very little in the community. " A priest complains, "I have 

been able to get precious little social involvement. " Another pastor 

despairs, "We have struggled for ten years with the question of com- 

2 

munity service and have found no resolution. " 

Discouraged clergy 3 might be heartened by Herbert Butterfield' s 
historical affirmation that "those who preached the gospel for the 
sake of the gospel, leaving the further consequences of their action 

4 

to providence, have always served the world better than they knew"- 
if they could believe it. Tired clergy, who weary themselves and 
congregations with scoldings to "get involved in the world," might 
be able to relax-if they could believe Lenski's sociological conclusion 
that the laity "through their continuous participation in political, 
economic, educational, and kinship institutions. .. powerfully influence 
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the character of these institutions. " And, furthermore, "goals, 
values, beliefs, and action patterns" learned in "religious associa- 
tions" cannot be totally compartmentalized from action in "secular 
5 

institutions. " 

Lay Testimonies 

In this article, I will share testimonies by laity who have helped 
me believe and be encouraged, followed by some conclusions about 
what the ministry of the laity is and some implications for the local 
church. 

The testimonies are extracted from interview-conversations 
which I moderated, usually in the context of a small group. The con- 
versations were focussed around three questions: (1) describe your 
daily work: what do you do; (2) recount instances of decision- 
making, pressure, or tension in your work: what makes your work 
a job; and (3) what, if any, connection is there between what goes 
on in your church and your daily work? Most of the interview-con- 
versations were taped and transcribed. Others were written up from 
memory. Most of the people talked for twenty minutes or so. 

The first two questions were addressed fairly easily, although 
at times I had to call for concrete examples to illustrate general 
statements. In response to the third question, nearly everyone felt 
a connection between life at church and life on the job. But the con- 
nection was usually intuitive and the verbalization of it was a struggle. 
One very articulate person lapsed into "you know, you know" and sev- 
eral people said it was the most difficult question I could have asked. 



The task of the moderator is to educe these verbalizations by main- 
taining focus on the question and following up clues. That people find 
answering the third question so difficult indicates how much this area 
has been neglected in parish programs, which neglect has deprived 
clergy and laity of heartening testimonies like those which follow. 

The testimonies are grouped by the three themes into which they 
seemed to fall: (1) the significance of work and commitment, (2) per- 
sonhood and behavior, and (3) trust and perseverence; but you might 
find other groupings more appropriate. There are enough testimonies 
for drawing more conclusions than I have suggested. You may want, 
at first, only to sample the testimonies, or you may want to read my 
conclusions first. I have put the testimonies first because they are 
the heart of what I want to share. 

Significance of Work and Commitment 

• As manager of a wholesale warehouse, Reid holds himself 
responsible not only to the owners but also for the welfare of his 
employees. He describes this ministry: 

"I feel like I am a pastor to the people who work at the warehouse. 
Many of them have worked there a long time and I feel responsible 
for them. So, last year, when my boss told me that I would have 
to get rid of six employees to cut expenses, I refused to do it. I 
knew we were making a good profit and that all my employees had 
helped make it. So I told my boss that he'd have to fire me because 
I couldn't fire people unless there was a good reason. Fortunately 



for me, the boss backed down. If he hadn't, I knew it would hurt 
my family, but I had to do what was right and stick up for the people 
I had hired. M 

• When Phil first practiced medicine, he "heard music" in his 
work. Now, he ways, he is practicing "good medicine" with a "large 
practice" and is too busy to do much in church, even to workhip often. 
He doesn't hear the music anymore. "But", he says, "I know where 

I can find it again if I want it badly enough and that is why I support 
the church. I want to be sure of a place to find the music when I 
want to. Maybe if I heard the music again, I might be able to do more 
in helping people who are bored. Boredom is the number one health 
problem, you know. " 

• Concerning his work in developing technical manuals for elec- 
tronic equipment, Paul says: 

"I don't go out consciously as God's minister to preach or anything, 
but I think it matters to God whether I do my job right or I wouldn't 
be there. If God didn't want me to do things right, I'd say, 'To 
hell with it f it doesn't matter. But it does matter. It really does. '" 

• John works more directly with machines than with people; yet, 
even here, a vision of ministry emerged. 

"I haven't got any real tale of ministry to offer. I run the technical 
publications department. We build machines. The decisions 



are whether or not to include an item as a service part, and I'm not 
sure that there is a whole lot of ministry in that unless you include it 
and somebody can feed his family that night because he gets the piece 
that he needs to keep his machine running; because you put a part 
number on it, it was easy for him to get. Maybe things do work out 
that way, 11 

• As a college senior, Neal conferred with the chaplain about voca- 
tion and ministry. He decided to enter the ministry of law and gov- 
ernment rather than the ministry of religion. He did so and now 
excercises great power as chief aid and counselor to the mayor of a 
large city. There is no question about his indefatigable commitment 
to his work, even when his actions are controversial. Neal decries 
his pastor's total indifference to his ministry in city hall. Rather, 
says Neal: 

"I feel exploited by my church. I have been used as chairman of the 
board and as pledge canvass chairman. But the pastor has never 
shown the slightest interest in what I do down here. He is only inter- 
ested in what I do for his church. " 

The pastor says that he thinks of Neal as "not a spiritual person" 
but as "a good fund raiser. " 

• George manages a large financial institution. 

M i think my work is a form of ministry. My association with my 
parish has helped me make decisions at my level that I should make, 



rather than pass the buck to somebody else. There is a tendency 
not to make decisions; you want to let somebody else do it. Through 
my relation with the parish, I am aware of this and am able to do it 
sometimes now, realizing that you take some risk in this and you 
aren't always right and you're certainly going to have people criti- 
cising and you may even lose your job. . .About two years ago, I 
really heard for the first time something I've heard all my life but 
never really heard, and that was that Jesus did, in fact, die for my 
sins. I never had understood how somebody dying 2, 000 years ago 
could have possibly done that. But now I can accept that -- and it 
makes me want to live a good life; it makes me want to live a life 
of thanksgiving; it makes me want to do good rather than evil. I 
don't know any other way to say it, but there is a lot of motivation 
for me in that. " 

• Gilda describes her work as an elementary school teacher as a 
ministry. She says: 

"I try to work at the grass roots. My question is how I can help an 
individual student. If you direct your thinking toward service, toward 
ministry, in every individual contact with every person, God can 
work through you. You see yourself as being a part of his whole 
creation. " 



• About her work as an administrative assistant, Marie says, some- 
what wistfully, -I think it would give me more satisfaction in my 
work if I believed it mattered to God. But does anybody think that 



way about their job - 



- I mean, consciously?" 



Personhood and Behavior 

• Cathy explains how the church helps her relate to others: 

n I feel like I get the strength to keep reaching out in the form of 
caring - you know, going that one step further or saying that little 
thing when it's easier maybe to keep your mouth shut. I get the 
strength to do that from the community and worship that we all do 
together. I like myself better and I'm able to deal with people bet- 
ter. The worse I feel about myself the more critical I am of other 
people, and the more you criticize people the worse the whole at- 
mosphere gets. In my case, I have three children -- there is just 
me, and we end up all yelling at each other, all feeling terrible, 
nobody eating; and that makes you feel worse. I've learned a lot at 
church about accepting myself, and, when I like myself a little bet- 
ter, things go better." 

• Jack describes a peace of mind which has made him more kind 
and tolerant with other people at work. 

"The pressure of deadlines is very heavy, and just coming here I 
have gotten a certain peace of mind and an ability to cope with the 
whole thing. The sermons, the people, the common prayers, the 
repetition, the stability, that's what calms me down. I can't do my 
work in an emotional upset all the time. I used to get mad about 
many things but no more. How can I explain it. . . but the church 



helped me, Maybe I picked up something by osmosis. M 



• Keith has been director of one of the divisions of a state tax 
commission for a number of years. The way his office functions 
affects the lives of millions of citizens. Keith says, "I notice, as 
I get older, when someone suggests changes in something that I 
instituted a few years ago, my immediate reaction is, 'I don't like 
that, ' even though I know deep down that I have to be open. It is as 
if somebody was challenging something I had done and saying it was 
not right. Through a new self-image for myself, that has come 
largely out of the church, in relationship with other people on the 
job, I am not as defensive, more open to changes within the office. 
The new self-image is really a freedom to be wrong. M 

Bob works at a large, commercial medical research center. Of 
his work, he says: 

"I am a staff person at the center. Therefore, I have some very 
fragile relationships with the major departmental people. I don't 
have quite the kind of line authority it is nice to have. The church 
helped me in achieving an integrated staff. Finally, I just decided 
I really didn't care whether I got fired or didn't get fired. I thought 
that we should achieve a goal. In a year's time we were able to 
completely turn around and now we have about 2 5% minority employ- 
ment. What the church has given me, both from the worship service 
itself and from the personal relationships that I have with a lot of 



people in the phurch, is a self-confidence in myself that is irrespec- 
tive of the job. 

• Through a pastor and church congregation, which she charac- 
terizes as "caring about people, 11 Hazel has found an affirmation of 
herself which may enable her to risk changing jobs. As she put it: 

"I guess I don't believe that God cares about my typing letters. I 
think what God wants of me is for me to develop myself and to de- 
velop the potential that he has given me, and I'm beginning to learn 
that I don't think typing is one of those. " 

• As a member of an urban school board, Betsy has to make 
many problematic and controversial decisions. 

"The decisions are so varied and affect so many people that I find 
it rather pressuring at times. When you make decisions that af- 
fect a lot of people for a long time, like the desegregation issue 
and things of that sort that are long term things, decisions are not 
always easy. . . What keeps me going when people call me a rotten 
bitch? It's a belief that in the sight of God I am an individual and 
I have belief that he believes in me. " 

• In telling about his work as an architect, Gordon says: 

"In the church, you develop a sense of trust. I trust you to trust 
me. And once you begin to develop a trust level in any group -- and 
maybe it's easier to do this in the church -- you can take that trust 



outside and put it in the job situation; and then it's much easier to 
achieve that same trust level on the job. To me, the real challenge 
in the lay ministry is to somehow convey a sense of trust and worth 
to the people that I deal with in my job. I feel more secure now 
with people than I have before. M 

• Joan tells how her faith affects her work: 

n I work as a researcher-correspondent, which is a fancy way of 
saying I answer letters. I think my faith and my feelings for the 
individual person make a big difference in the way I deal with people 
at work. When I answer a letter, I figure thete is a person out 
there for whom I might open a door. God cares about how I relate 
to other people. M 

• Janet spends most of her time as a homemaker. 

M I think of living as a ministry; and, as far as my resources are 
concerned, I was receiving strength in a belief that I was prob- 
ably given as a child -- that God loved me personally, individually, 
and that I was as important to him as anyone else. I find now that 
I am strengthened in this belief; and, if I am at home most of the 
day getting angry with the children or tired of getting interrupted 
with something I want to do or working on something I am interested 
in ourside my house work, I am not really thinking about whether I 
am pleasing God or not, but I believe that I am important to him 
and he loves me. " 



• Frank told about the many facets of his work: 

VI am a s Washington representative for a large corporation, which 
means a certain amount of lobbying, a certain amount of liason 
with government agencies, a certain amount of dealing with trade 
associations. There are a lot of pressures. I have a very de- 
manding boss who calls me from the home office with more impos- 
sible jobs which I ought to have accomplished yesterday than you 
can shake a stick at, which lays some guilt on me sometimes. I 
think to myself, Why the hell didn't I think of that?. . . How does 
my church pull into my day to day world? That's one of the 
toughest questions I could be asked, because I know it does and I 
know it's there. But to be able to say that Christian teachings say 
you should go this way or that way, no! I do not see Christianity 
coming down on the side of more Social Security or less Social 
Security, or more highway taxes or less highway taxes. But I 
have had some tremendous, moving theological experiences at my 
church, which have changed my life. A human relations training 
weekend was a very strnage and wonderful experience. "Honest 
to God" debates and the "Journey in Faith" classes got us into 
small group discussions. What made a difference was a sharing, 
a rapport, a love in the small groups in the church. It has helped 
me enormously to get up in the morning and to do a better job in 
my own dealings with people. There is an inner calm, an inner 
faith which has stuck with me, a knowledge that there is a caring 
and a loving and a holy spirit. It hangs with me that there is a 



loving existence, people who care. It makes me a gentler person, 
a more loving person toward other people. And that doesn't mean 
soft in the businessman's sense of soft; but it does make me more 
of a caring person in my human relations dealings, and I've got a 
lot of those going on in my work everyday. " 

• As a corporation lawyer, Roy says: 

"I make my living as attorney with a corporation and I do a lot of 
contract negotiation very businesslike kinds of things as opposed 
to social. I make money for a corporation. But I have realized 
that it is a task that society needs. The accomplishment of that 
task so everybody is satisfied with the outcome and their egos are 
intact and I have a good feeling depends a lot on interpersonal 
relationships and how I feel about myself and how I feel about that 
job. Somehow, that to me is what Christ was saying: it's who and 
how you are; don't define yourself by what the world says you are. . . 
Even though the church never became anathema to me, I went 
through a long period of hollowness. My minister's inviting my 
wife and me to a human relations weekend opened a whole new set 
of possibilities for me. I just, all of a sudden, felt affirmed as a 
human being. I can identify with Christ. He asked the hard questions. 
He was a human being who wrestled with all the same kinds of issues 
I wrestle with. That makes me feel better about myself. It's OK 
to question. You're forgiven and you're loved. I'll never completely 
explain it. I'll never completely understand it. . . The feedback I 



get is that I come across gutsier, I come across more honest, I 
come across like you took a position and you stuck with it. I can 
take more risks because I feel better about myself. I feel confident 
enough in where I am coming from that when an issue comes I can 
say, 'Here are the legal parts and here are the illegal parts of it 
and here's how I vote. The clean way to do it is the best way to do 
it in the long run. 1 To the extent that I come across as an authentic 
person I think that's heard and responded to. " 

Trust and Perseverence 

• Lou carries a heavy load of work as both the head of a house- 
hold and a career person. 

"I wish I didn't have to cope with so much all at once, because the 
days are really long. We get up at six o'clock, and with three 
children, 13, 11 and 8, it's a hassle for me to get out the door at 
five of seven, because somebody always needs something. At 
home, it practically comes crashing down on me -- the routine 
housekeeping, my car needs repair, the bathtub leaked down into 
the rec room, the wet plumbing caused a short in the wiring, one 
child is sick. And I feel I just can't take this. Stop the world and 
let me get off! You can't depend on human beings because they 
fail you, most likely. The only thing that hasn't failed me is God, 
but I wish he weren't so far away sometimes. That is underneath 
my faith, religion, why I go to church at all. I really believe that 
whatever is thrown at me, it won't be more than I can handle with 



his help -- somehow I'll be able to deal with it # I would like a little 
more human help, and there haven't been people to save me, But 
there is a strength in knowing that other people care about God and 
living a caring life. That I really need." 

• Mac's goal is to open his agency to black employees. He per- 
ceives this goal as not only executing the mandate given him by policy 
but as applying love of neighbor to employment. Many whites attack 
his efforts as "reverse racism." Many blacks demean his efforts 
as "honkie hypocrisy," claiming that application tests are biased. 
What enables a person to maintain personal commitment to a task 
when he receives almost no human support? "I meet once a week 
with people in other agencies whose work is similar to mine. We eat 
breakfast together. We read the bible and discuss it. We pray to- 
gether and share our problems and support each other. " But Mac 
regrets that "none of our pastors are very happy about what we are 
doing. They seem to be suspicious or jealous of anything which is 
not at the church under their control. " 

• Ed says that he often faces "impossible situations" in his work 
as a consultant. The help he receives from the church, especially 
the worship, is the assurance that "God is there and with me. You 
know, as the name Emmanuel means, 'God is with us. '" 

• Tom spoke of the tenuous nature of jobs in his company. 
"The pressure was on, not only from doing the job, but also as 



business fluctuates up and down you begin to worry. You've got 
your family to look after; are you going to get laid off? We had a 
layoff one time of about 120 people when business really got bad. 
I can't do my work well in an emotional upset all the time. But 
I've learned to really cope with it. I'm not worried. I have more 
confidence because I believe in my God, Jesus Christ. And it 
helps me affirm that belief by being here. The preaching, the 
people, the little bit I have been able to do, all this has filtered 
into my life and into my job. I feel that, if I do my job as well as 
I can do, God will look after me. That's really my feeling. " 

• Jenny ministers through personal contacts and volunteer 
activities. 

"I have been a widow for four years and I live alone and I maintain 
a home. . . I have been talking with friends about lay ministry and 
that's exciting to me to think that we lay people are important. Our 
everyday life is as important as coming to church on Sunday. Just 
talking to everybody the bus driver, the clerk at the store or 
just calling somebody on the telephone. A lot of people want to 
talk, to get things off their chests, and I feel that I am sort of a 
sounding board. I've enjoyed that. I guess that's what the Lord 
put me here for. . . At church I feel refreshed. I feel that Christ 
is really saving me and I'll leave church and try again. It's such 
a reassuring thing to know that you are not alone in the world, that 
the Lord is with you and he does love you. At church you get that-- 
that repetition. It gives you strength. People can't understand why 



I don't mind living alone or taking the bus or going out at night to 
meetings alone. I just know that God is with me, and no matter 
what happens it's going to be OK. That keeps me from being 
afraid. " 

• Sitting at his desk in the state department, Joe was writing 
large numbers on a legal pad: 3, 1-1/2, 1/2 

"You know what I'm doing? I'm working on the balance of payments 
deficit. We could cut back $3 billion in purchases, but that would 
cause dislocations in the world's economy and hurt a lot of people. 
We could cut back $1-1/2 billion in foreign aid, but we're just get- 
ting some nations above the floor of poverty and that would drop 
them to the bottom again. We could cut back $1/2 billion in tourist 
spending, but we want Americans to get to know the rest of the world. 
But we can't continue this deficit forever. . . What does church mean 
for me in all this? I read the bible. The book of Ecclesiastes says, 
"Vanity, vanity, all is vanity," so I don't take all this too seriously. 
But the New Testament tells me that we can do some good while we 
are here, so I give it a try. " 

• Of her work, Mary Lou said: 

"I am a wife and mother, but I see most of my ministry outside my 
marriage in my volunteer work in the state adult literacy program, 
travelling around the state organizing programs. I really feel it's 
my duty as a Christian to iron out some of the wrinkles to help 



people who cannot read or write and who cannot help themselves. 
But the more involved I get, the more things I find wrong with the 
system. . . Yet, to me, God's love doesn't leave you. It's sort of 
like the sun, even when it goes behind a cloud, you still know it's 
there and you can still feel the warmth from the rays. It keeps me 
going. It sends me back to that office tomorrow." 

What the Ministry of These Laity Is 

As I hear these testimonies, the ministry of these laity is: 

(1) Not going to work with a predetermined ideology, arrived 
at outside the situation, and attempting to impose it on people, 
policies, and procedures. No one suggested that the church pro- 
vided specific rules, answers, or techniques for the Christian to 
apply on the job. 

(2) Not an overt display of Christian symbols, either visual 
or verbal. There was no mention of religious activity on the job. 
Rather, the people rpanifested the faith which had grasped them in 
actions which did not advertise themselves as religious or Christian. 

(3) Not a claim to superiority. No one boasted of ethical 
righteousness or deeper insight or stronger wills. Rather than 
arrogance, there was a tone of gratitude for the help received through 
faith in coping with life and attending to one's duties. 



As I hear these testimonies, the ministry of these laity is what 
people, who have been acted on by the gospel to jbe Christians, djo in 
the world, even though what they do may not conform to someone's 
notion of what Christians ought to do. These testimonies tell how the 
gospel, communicated through the various mediums of parish life, has 
affected their being and, therefore, their behavior. Nearly everyone 
expressed the connection between the parish church and daily work in 
terms of some 'by God' affirmation. By this I mean 'by God' in the 
slang sense that is the way something is, 'by God, ' unconditionally, 
no matter what. Nearly all the people bore witness to an affirmation 
about their work, themselves, or their future, which was 'by God' in 
the slang sense, and often the affirmation was expressed as explicitly 
'by God' in the religious sense. 



(1) Significance of work and commitment: 

These testimonies suggest that being a Christian in the world is 
going about one's living in faith that God cares about what people 
do in everyday secular work. In various ways, people affirmed 
that their work really mattered, 'by God. ' 

(a) The assurance that God cares about what people do in- 
jects a transcendent moral imperative into behavior on the 
job. One is not responsible only to the boss or to the stock- 
holders or to the clients. God's concern adds an invisible 
dimension to decision making. As George said, "It makes 
me want to live a good life; it makesme want to do good 
rather than evil. " 



(b) The assurance that God cares about what people do in their 
work adds a transcendent significance to work, a significance 
beyond the results and rewards which work may achieve in itself. 
Such 'by God' significance to what we do fills some of the emp- 
tiness and boredom which are inevitable without it. "But it 
does matter," said Paul, "it really does!" 

(2) Personhood and behavior: 

These testimonies also suggest that being a Christian in the world 
is living in faith that God cares about every person, including me. 
In various ways, people affirmed that 'by God' they really mattered 
as persons. 

(a) It appeared that only when one's personhood is based on 
'by God' affirmations of worth, acceptance, and forgiveness, 

is a person free to risk the loss of social affirmations of status 
and approval. Only then is a person able to act in the face of 
disapproval by significant persons in his or her life. "In the 
sight of God I am an individual and I have belief that he believes 
in me" was the assurance which enabled Betsy to face vicious 
opposition. 

(b) The belief that God cares about people imputes a 'by God' 
importance to what one does to, for, and with other people and 
the environments in which they live. Humanitarian issues are 
reinforced with a theological core. As Joan expressed it, "My 
faith and my feelings for the individual person makes a big dif- 
ference in the way I deal with people at work. " Or Bob could 



risk his job to achieve minority hiring because he has found 
a 'by God' "self-confidence in myself that is irrespective of 
the job. M 

(3) Trust and per severence: 

These testimonies also suggest that being a Christian in the woi*ld 
is living in faith that God is good enough and powerful enough to 
warrant entrusting oneself into his care. In various ways, people 
affirmed a 'by God' confidence about the outcome of their lives. 

(a) Such a faith engenders confidence about one's being in the 
future and about the final outcome of history, a confidence 
which frees a person from depending totally on people and 
institutions for security. In this faith, a person has a trans- 
cendent place and ground on which to live. As Jenny said, "I 
just know that God is with me, and, no matter what happens, 
it's going to be OK. That keeps me from being afraid. !! 

(b) There seemed to be a general acceptance of present social 
structures, for they were not questioned. Thus, according to 
the testimonies we heard, these Christians humanize society 
by humane behavior, but there were no calls for radical change 
or destruction of social institutions. There were, however, 
descriptions of radical changes in the perception and behavior 
of persons and its affect on society/* As Joe reflected on his 
work with worldwide economic institutions, "the book of 
Ecclesiastes says, 'Vanity, vanity, all is vanity, 1 so I don't 
take all this too seriously. But the New Testament tells me 



that we can do some good while we are here, so I give it a 
try. M 



Implications 

While the content of the above testimonies may suggest wide- 
spread implications for clergy and laity (ministry and society), 
doing interview-conversations, with the three question focus, in 
the local church, would have more immediate implications/ 

(1) Parish clergy would learn firsthand that their portion of the 
whole ministry, namely, to communicate the gospel through leading 
worship, preaching, teaching, administration, and pastoral care, 
is a place where "the action" is. They would be heartened and 
encouraged in their work to learn, as Butterfield says, that they 
"have always served the world better than they knew. " They would 
not be ashamed to spend their lives communicating the gospel of 
God's trustworthy care about people and what people do. They would 
not be driven by guilt to neglect ministering to the laity of God for 
the sometimes phrenetic buzzings of gadflies to the world -- buz- 
zings which, while often right in principle, have more often been 
counter-productive in results. 

(2) Having been reassured that the parochial ministry produces 
actual results in society, those clergy who concentrate on their 
congregations would be less vulnerable to catching tunnel vision 
which can see only the activities of the parish as an organization. 
Such was the pastor, whose conversation with a parishioner I 



overheard. The parishioner, who was a member of the public school 
board, explained that he would miss a church committee meeting be- 
cause of a school board conflict. The pastor responded, "Well, if 
you don't want to put Christ first in your life, that's your decision." 

The measurement of clerical success by the number of meetings, 
activities, and attendances thereat makes clergy vulnerable to tunnel 
vision, and this measure of success is tempting because it is based 
on tangible data. It is not that an active parish is inimical to the 
ministry of the laity in the world. To the contrary, we heard many 
testimonies to the beneficial effects of parish activities. It is the 
tunnel vision which is inimical. When the vision of clergy (and other 
parish leaders) gets narrowed to increasing the range and number of 
parish activities which can be listed in the Sunday bulletin, recruiting 
parishioners for these activities will seize primary attention. When 
the 'secular' activities of parishioners are seen as undermining the 
success of the parish, clergy are not free to encourage, enable, or 
celebrate ministries which take parishioners away from the activities 
of the local church. Therefore, in most lists of activities for lay 
ministry, intra-parish activities predominate, volunteer service 
programs in which the local church participates come next, other 
volunteer service programs come third, and the everyday secular 
work which people do for pay is ignored or, at best, given a nod. 
And even the nods are usually clergy trying to "understand the problems 
of their people" in order to improve the pastor's ministry rather than 
opportunities for laity to talk about, reflect on, and improve their 
'secular' ministries. Therefore, a panel of laity concluded, "it is 



obvious that too few ordained ministers are concerned with the 
'ministry of the laity 1 . 1,8 

However, if the 'secular 1 ministries of parishioners were recog- 
nized as tokens of successful parish programs rather than as threats, 
clergy and other leaders could rejoice not only in the activities of the 
'gathered' church but in the less visible activities of the 'scattered' 
church as well. The vision of success would be broadened to include 
both. 

(3) Through such interview-conversations, non-clerical laity 
would be heartened and encouraged in their everyday ministries. Much 
unnecessary guilt is generated in laity by speaking of the "ministry of 
the laith, " which ministry most laity are already doing at least as well 
as most clergy arefljoing theirs, as if it were nebulous activity which 
the laity ought to be doing but are not. As an example of this kind of 
talk, at a recent conference on church and society, one speaker com- 
plained, "We need compassion and concern about social problems. . . , 
but we cannot expect to get this from our stultified Christianity." 
Another speak exhorted, "we've got to teach people that they have got 
to be involved in their communities. . . " So it is not surprising that 
the report of a Layman's Study Committee begins, "Outstanding among 
the characteristics of the modern Christian layman is his inability to 
understand the connection and interaction between the Church and his 

Q 

everyday life on the job and in the family. " 

The testimonies which I heard do not evidence a 'stultified 1 
Christianity. They were concerned people deeply "involved in their 
communities," not overtly as Christians but profoundly affected by 



the gospel. The testimonies which I heard indicate that many church 
folk "understand the connection and interaction between the Church 
and everyday life, M at least intuitively. The ministry of the laity is 
alive and functioning, even though like the ministry of clergy it could 
stand improvement. Most laity simply have not been given opportuni- 
ties to share their understandings. Providing occasions in the local 
church for sharing understandings would say that the parish leader- 
ship is concerned about parishioners and their ministries outside the 
domain of the local church. 

When the actual ministries being done by the scattered church in 
the world are exposed, described, and celebrated in the gathered 
church, there will be cause to praise the God who works in and through 
his people who affect society, usually in untrumpeted ways like leaven 
in dough or salt in food. Then, from this basis of fact and faith, con- 
fession and amendment can be made, not in terms of ideals but of 
actualities, not in the mood of despair but of confident hope.^ 



NOTES 



From a review of Ex-pastors : Why Men Leave The Parish 
Ministry by Gerald J. Jud, Edgar W. Mills, Jr., and Genevieve 
W. Burch (Pilgrim Press, 1970) in the "Professional Supple- 
ment" to The Episcopalian . 

From "The Church in the Community: An Informal Survey" of 
larger Episcopal churches in large communities in the southeast 
by Michael T. Malone, mimeographed at the Episcopal Church 
of the Advent, Spartanburg, S. C. , 1974. Most of the clergy 
were happier in their responses to the question of church involve- 
ment in community service, but nearly all involvement was 
either as a church institution or as church members in volunteer 
service work. The community service of church folk in normal 
daily work was hardly recognized by the respondents. 

From kleros - a portion of the total ministry of the whfcle laos > 
which is the Christian community, both 'clergy 1 and 'laity. 1 

Quoted in "Fighter For Forgotten Men, " LIFE Magazine, 
June 16, 1972. For an exposition of Butterfield' s thinking about 
the influence of the laity in society and how it has been unappre- 
ciated, see his "Christianity and Politics" in Orbis , Vol. X, 
no. 4, pages 1233-1246. 

Gerhard Lenski, The Religious Factor : A Sociological Study of 
Religion's Impac t on Politics , Economics, and Family Life 
(Anchor Books, 19^3, revised edition), section on "Religion's 
impact on secular institutions. " 

All of the persons quoted are Episcopalians living in the Middle 
and South Atlantic states, and all are white except one. 

The NCCCUSA has attempted to gather lay persons together from 
diverse church affiliations to confer about their work, but the re- 
sults have been rather paltry because, I think, of the very fact 
that the projects were designed on such a grand scale rather than in 
local church among people who have developed relatively high 
levels of trust. One project (reported on in Cameron P. Hall, 
On-the- Job Ethics: A Pioneering Analysis by Men Engaged in 
Six Major Occupations, NCCCUSA, 1963, 148 pages) planned~l0 
groups but only 6 materialized and in these the dominant tone 
was negative. One group reported that "doubt was raised whether 
lay people would be prepared to speak openly in the presence of 
their clergy and whether clergy, trained to speak, would be pre- 
pared to listen without offering preachments. . . " A conference 
(reported on in "The Layman's Share. . . of Christ's Ministry in 
the World, " NCCCUSA, 1966, 61 pages) included four addresses 
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and 21 occupational discussion groups. Many recommendations 
were generated, but few, if any, have been carried out. A more 
recent project is reported on in Listening to Lay People : Report 
of the All National Committee of the Listening- to^ay- People 
Project of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A, , Council Press, 
1971. In its opening sentence, the report continues the mistaken 
assumption that lay ministry is something which is not being done 
but which ought to be: "Our objective is to develop in the Christ- 
ian church a new ministry through lay people to the institutions 
of the secular world. M This fallacious assumption serves to per- 
petuate inordinate confusion and guilt. The testimonies which we 
have quoted indicate that a viable ministry of the laity is going on 
and that church folk possess profound understandings of their 
ministries and are willing to talk about them. I see no evidence 
that the lay ministry is performed any less well than the clerical 
ministry, and for this clergy would more appropriately feel en- 
couragement than threat. 

8 "Laymen Look At The Laity" (Forward Movement Publications, 
1962), page 25. 

9 "Laymen Look At The Laity, " page 3. 

10 The Grubb Institute (EWR Centre, Cloudesley Street, London Nl 
OHU) has developed theoretical concepts to describe the function 
of the local church in relation to society. The Executive Director, 
Bruce Reed, has written "that the Church is the means of enabling 
members of society in their role as citizens to engage with the 
real human needs of their community, by helping them in their 
role as worshippers to realize their full humanity through partici- 
pating in these ceremonies of the Church. " ( The Task of the 
Church and the Role of its Members , available from The Alban 
InstituteTTncTT Mount St. , Alban, Washington, D. C # 20016, $2.50). 
He has also written, "We offer this hypothesis. The continuing 
healthy functioning of any society depends upon its providing op- 
portunities for its members to shed their roles and responsibilities 
for a time, and to revert to a state in which they are aware of 

their dependent condition. This enables them subsequently to cope 
more effectively with the stresses and uncertainties inherent in 
carrying out their responsibilities within the structures of society. 
Churches thus perform a function on behalf of society, and would 
be failing in this task if every one felt they needed to go to church!" 
(C. L. Mitton, editor, The Social Sciences and the Churches, 
Edinburgh, T & T Clark, 1972, pages 60f. ) I think that the above 
lay testimonies document Reed's hypothesis. 



